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ABSTRACT * 

Innovation programs^in higher education are generally 
received with some skepticism and are often asked to justify their \ 
existence and the funding they are accorded, since the progra.ms are , * 
largely efforts to explore and demonstrate effective teaching .ab^ / 
learning not present in ^traditional po:^tsecondary education, the ' 
appropriateness of judging their financial right to life by ; 
traditional standards is questionable. This 'study was conmissioned to 
determine the nature and extent of restraints imposed by state and 
federal funding formulas, guidelines and regulations on emerging, 
innovative, time- and place-free opportunities in postsecondary 
"education. Admin^istrators from' several nontraditional colleges and 
programs were* interviewed in person and 300 questionnaires were 
mailed to others, with 13a responding. The analysis of these 
questionnaires revealed much frustration with state and federal 
funding policies and specific funding and approval problems*, it also 
produced a number of proposed solutions to these problems. Largely 
these Centered on restructuring' formulas and guidelines to take into 
account the special features and purposes of nontraditional e^iication 
ranging from adding flat or percentages increments specifically for 
nontraditional program' development to finding a more equitable unit 
of measur>e than the credit hour, (JMF) 
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SUMMARY 



THE IMPACT OF STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDING 
REGULATIONS ON NONTRADITIONAL POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

by 

L. Richard Meeth 



The study summarized in this brief report was commissioned 
by the Institute for Educational Leadership of The George Washington 
University, under a .grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. For the study, conducted by L. Richard Meeth, 
associate professor of higher education. State University of New 
York at Buffalo, administrators from several major nontraditional 
colleges or programs were interviewed in person. In addition, 300 
questionnaires were mailed to nontraditional programs across the 
country, with 134 responding. From this investigation, it became 
clear that frustration with state and federal funding policies runs 
high in nontraditional education. < 

Presently, formulas and guidelines are used in about two- 
thirds of the states to control the allocation of funds for oper- 
ating expenses of state-supported colleges and universities. While 
such measures were established to ensure a fair distribution of aid 
to institutions, they employ criteria more suited to evaluating 
funding requests from traditional programs than from those that 
are nontraditional. 

Formula Problems 

The most significant criterion used in funding formulas is the 
credit hour, a unit from which full-time-equivalent students and 
ultimately full-time-equivalent facult}^ are calculated. While 
the credit hour may afford a reasonably standard measure of educa- 
tional pffort among traditional programs^ it is totally inappropriate 
for many nontraditional programs, a number of which do not even award 
credits. As a consequence, in states that use formulas, noncredit 
competency-based programs, individual i^zed modules, learning-contract 
arrangements, and off -campus learning are often underfunded. They 
cannot compete with traditional programs for a fair share of fund- 
ing because the very basis for determining budgets is not part of 
their design. Yet, for funding purposes, this is how they are 
judged. To reckon with this problem, nontraditional programs in 
some states that use credit-hour guidelines are forced to develop 
an extra bookkeeping system to translate learning outcomes into 
credit-hour equivalents. 

The credit-hour requirement is only one of several^fchat place 
nontraditional programs at a disadvantage compared to traditional 
educational efforts. Other restrictive measures — some affecting 
programs in just one state, some in several—include the following: 
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— Forbidding money allocated^ in one category' to be used in 
another. Example: The experimental colleges of the State Univer- 
sity of New York cannot pay undergraduates as peer teachers out of 
teaching funds because the undergraduates — even though they' would 
reduce overall teaching costs, inct*ease the student-faculty ratio^ 
and produce a high level of learning in this situation — do not 
"qualify" as faculty. 

— Basing funding on fall enrollments, typically the high 
point for enrollments in traditional programs but, not so for some 
nontraditional programs. \ - ' ^. ' , ^ \ 

— Basing funding for full-time-equivalent faculty "c5i;i f^ul'l-»ttrae- 
equivalent students, a practice that overlooks worklpkd re|3:Lties . * 
in some nontraditional programs-: ExaiJipl|,^ In the; e'ktem^l degree 
program at Empire State College in-W^W' YO'Ck,>^whicK'^enrolls Targe' 
numbers of part-time students/ it hai.%begh -fSutid tfiat aQ.mo$;t*^s 
much faculty time aiid'effort is needed'-ger-'part'-tifa^ stqd^'ht a'l^, \ 
per full-time studerjt. •'Gdn.s^qu^ntTy,' funding is rtptr adequate ^9**' 
handle the real facultyworkloadt.' * , * * 

* -^-Making direct grants to, private colleges on the basis of * 
full-time, on-campug" study.- ' Sudhv grants, administere,d*by 12 states," 
pt^idQ little or no hel'p^ for inn'ovative pVogr^ms ^imed at large 
groups of part-time learners or thos^ unable to 'study or\ campus. , 
In three states, ;even ^public institutions are affected by iliis 
requirements , . 

— Basing funding; on relatively high student -rf acuity- t'at.ios 
for the first two ye^t*s of undergraduate*^study. , WKile higher^^riCtios 
are common in traditional programs durin*g this petiod, the same is 
not true of some* nontraditional 'programs . ' * - 

' — Denying ai*d to state 'residents to participate in regional or 
national programs .tHidt are not administratively based in the state. 
Example: Maryland residents Qannofe receive state tuition grants 
to attend the AntiocTi University Wi?th'6'ut Walls program in that 
state because the program is administered .elsewhere. 

^ — Basing funding levels on established educational charges re- 
gardless of cost efficiency or program effectiveness. This guide- 
line discourages^rogriams from keeping costs to students down. 
Example: At Berea College, needy Appalachian students are charged 
low room and ])oard and^ permitted to work ten hours a week in lieu 
of paying tuition. Because state and federal aid is based on such - 
charges, almost.no assistance can be obtained. 

Some Federal Funding Problems 

' ' Not all of the funding problems of nontraditional programs are 
the result of inequitable state "guidelines. In some instances 
serious problems arise because of federal funding policies. One of 
these is the policy prohibiting veterans benefits for independent study 
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and other off -campus educational jxrograms. While arising fcom 
individual abuses of the VA program, this policy nevertheless denies 
significant educational opportunities to veterans who might legiti- 
mately wish to pursue nontraditional education. It also eliminates 
* \ ^ large pool of potential students for nohtraditional programs. 



•A second federal policy found restrictive by administrators of 
nontraditional pro^tams is that which requires work-study students 
to be .full time. As already mentioned, many nontraditional programs,*" 
including those t^^at inaorp9rate work-study f,eature&, are-. specif ically 
designed tp serve the paft-time learner.' ' ^ ' . 

\ Approval Problems . - 

Funding formulas and policies are not the only restrictions non- 
^traditionarl programs have felt. P^roblems of state approval have been 
*ven mpre devastating since licensing establishes funding eligibility 
and Student enrollments. Here are some of the approval practices 
.that, have t^ded to curtail nontratitional program^ in oite or more 
' states': . ' - ; ' . ' . ' ' ' . 

— The use^df 'cour^ses to .define eligible programs, 

. ^--The requirera^htVthat ^yi^dents Ihave 24 to 30 credits in residence.' 

— Reluctance to approve new subjects or those not characteristic 
of traditional program^. t ' , 

— The requirement that, programs be supported by "properr Librari^es. 

^ —The requirement that pro'grams be .affiliated with a public 
college. * ^ 

—Reluctance to approve national or regional programs headquar- 
tered outside the state^ 

Proposed Solutions ^ ' . 
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The survey used to document the funding andi approval problems of 
nontraditional programs also produced a number of suggestions for 
solutions. Largely these centered on restructuring formulas and 
guidelines to take into account the' special features and purposes 
of nontraditional education. Suggestions ranged from adding flat 
or percentage increments" specifically- for nontraditional program 
development to finding a more equitatile unit of measare than the 
credit hour. Possible alternatives to the credit-hour yardstick 
include student-faculty contact hours,' value-added achievement re^es 
(which measure the "amount" of learning), and •Trofessional Service 
Units" (which measure a faculty member's complete academic workload 
ra^ther than work which is directly linked to student credit hours), 

Other proposals were even more far reaching: 

7 

.* ■ . I 
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— ^Do away with formulas and guidelines completety and let 
* every college and' university program be judged on its own merits. 

— Replace formulas and guidelines with a system of program * 
budgeting that allows all programs to just-ify their existence and 
set theii:, priorities by indicating the money necessary to carry 
out specific activities. (For the few states in which program 
budgeting is used, nontraditional>programs have fared well.) 

-.--Establish a councir- for innovation that can supersede any 
and all traditional guidelines. ' (Such a couneil' already exists in 
Norway . ) 

— Develop special .criteria, similar in concept but different in 
""intent from accreditation standards, for nontraditional programs 
barred from state and federal funding because they serve part-time 
or off -campus students. * 

These are just some of the possible solutions that might be 
considered if nontraditional programs are to be sustained^ and en- 
couraged by the. states and the federal government. Under present 
practices, many aife acttfally discouraged and it is likely that po- 
tential programs are not even attempted. 

The irony of budget formulas is that in many instances they 
work against the very purposes they were designed to serve,, notably 
the ""improvement of educatiolial , services to society. Such improve- 
metit is not likely to occut without a continuous search for better 
ways to teach and learn. An.d that search is the distinctive misr • 
sion of nontraditional education. 'Hopefully, educators, legislators^ 
st^te budget officers, federal program officers, and others respon- 
sible ^f or j)ost secondary^ education in America can work together to 
see that barriers to the search are eliminated. 
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THE IMPACT OF STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDING 



REGULAT-IONS ON NONTRADITIONAL POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

By 

L. Richard Meeth 



Innovative programs in Aiftericah postsecondary education are 
not always received with open arms by traditional faculty, admin- , 
istrators, state boards, or legislators. ^Sometimes these pro- 
grams have been tolerated, sometimes encouraged, sometimes prema- . 
ture^y forced -to justify their ^istence, and sometimes thrust onto 
reluctant institutions by state boards. Even though innovative pro- 
grams are by definition nontraditional, they compete with tradi- 
tional education for funding and are accorded or denied it by the 
same criteria. Since the programs are largely efforts to explore 
and demonstrate effective teaching and learning not present in 
traditio;ial postsecondary education, the appropriateness of judging 
their financial right to life by traditional standards is question- 
able. 

Responding to a growing concern among administrators of 
innovative programs, the Institute for Educational Leadership of 
The George Washington University, under a grant from the Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfaire, commissioned a study to determine 
the nature' an^l "extent of restraints imposed by state and federal 
'funditig formulas, guidelines' and regulations on "emerging, ' 
• innovative, time- and. place-free opportunities in postsecondary 
education. This report is meant to open discussion, describe the 
range and scope 'of funding problems for pontraditional programs, 
and initiate a compendium of possible solutions that might be acted 
on by each state in the near future. 

To gcither information- on the range of funding problems being 
experienced by nontraditional education in the United States, 
lengthy interviews were conducted with administrators of College ' 
IV of Grand Valley State in Michigan; the experimental colleges 
of the State University of New York at Buffalo; Empire State College, 
the external degree program in New York;- the program of modu-. 
Jarized general education at'Bowling Green State University in Ohio; 
College III, the competency-based program of public and community ' 
service of the University of Massachusetts at Boston; and the external 
» degree program of the Community College of Vermont. 

In addition, a questionnaire was mailed to over 300 nontradi- 
tional programs identified as "new or unconventional forms of 
postsecondary education free of traditional time or place limita^- 
tions.**^ One hundred thirty-four of these questionnaires were . ^ 



Ir. Patricia Cross, John Valley and Associates i Planning Non- N 
Traditi onal Programs: An Analysis of the Tssues for Post -Secondary- 
Education , San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1974, p. 380. 
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returned, 48 respondents indicating some serious problem with state 
or federal funding formulas and 86 institutions reporting no particu- 
lar problems with funding. Even though few programs' cited serious 
difficulty, many more have experienced the problems and compro- 
mised their integrity in order to exist. Others would have had the 
problems but felt the obstacles too gre^t to even begin a .program 
and, in fairness, others have had no problems because of very 
cooperative state boards and legislatures. 

Of those reporting great difficulty with state or fedeiral 
funding agencies :^0 percent were pulJlic and 30 percent private— 
about the same as the public-privat-e ratio in^the total responses, 
^most 85 percent of the programs with funding problems were^parts 
of traditional institutions—again/ the same as the percentage of such 
programs in the total response. ^ Thus, public college and/university 
programs operating within larger traditional schools seem to have 
the greatest difficulty with funding guidelines. " . 

In addition to being queried about guideline problefha, 
directors ^of nontraditional programs were asked about other 
problems with state arid federal agencies, 'in this connection, half 
the respondents reported problems related to program approval, 
program exclusion, and faculty work requirements. 

The results of these 134 questionnaires were tabulated and, to- 
gether with the interviews, comprise the data for this report. Before 
the funding problems of nontraditional programs are considered, it 
■ ""u^^^ be useful to review briefly the formulas from which many of 
the prpblems arise. 

Funding Formulas 

Formulas 6r guidelines are used in two-thirds of the stages. 
In, 1973. twenty-five states, used formulas, eight' had guidelines ( 
similar to the formulas but not as comprehensivei and tAree states ' 
used program budgeting. 2 Eight- other states, which h^d prev'iously 
used budget fomulas for allocating funds to institutions of higher 
education, had Abandoned the practice, by 1973'. 

^o.hr,^^^•>"^^^^ of these formulas is complex. As with every 
technical fiell a highly specialized language has developed which 
IS somewhat difficult for outsiders' to understand.- Three bas^c 
computational methods are employed: 



that a univers 



1. The rkte per base factor, which, in lay language. 



means 



. ^ ,ty s operating costs of the preceding year, divided 

by such measures as credit hours, and square fe.t, are multiplied 
by a fixed rat^ of increase to determine the budget for the current 



„ , ^^Wy^^ FK. Gross. "A Comparative Analysis of the Existing 
Budgjt FOrmu^s Used for Justifying Budget Requests or^Alloca 
Funds for the Operating Expenses of State Supported Colleges and 
51973!"!""! ""P^"'^^^^^ dissertation, University of -Tennessee, 
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year. Thus, if instructional salaries were a million dollars the 
year before and the rate is 1.10, the salaries will'go up one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

2. The percentage' of base factor, which is a straight per- 
centage increase over the previous year's costs, again computed by 
unit measures such as full-time-equivalent students. 

3. The base f actop-position ratio, which is the preceding 
year's costs -Shaped by separately established student-faculty 
ratios and salary rates. This third computational method takes 
into- account fluctuating enrollment. For example, if full-time 
studf^s decrease, the state can maintain the ratio and cut faculty 
or change the ratio and' mathtain the f acuity 

No s.tate uses all three* methods, nor do all states use any one 
method. Computation by the percentage of base factor is most 
commonly used to' estimate funds for organized activities related 
to instruction. ^This category, of great concern to nontraditional 
programs, covers departmental research, faculty and related staff . 
salaries, and direct instructional expenses incurred 3y departments'. 

The difference between base-factor computations and zero-base- 
factor computations is another important concept in formula budget- 
• ing. Budgets are built either on the previous year's costs or * 
the costs are recomputed annually without including any percentage 
or rate increase over the previdtis year. The first formula is the 
base-factor method and" the second the zero-base-factor method . 

The pros and cons of budget formulas have been argued' strongly 
for a number of years and the debate continues, even, though several 
states, deciding that the disadvantages outweighed the advantages, 
discontinued formulas. Those who support budget formulas believe 
that: 1) such formulas provide an objective iheasure of the funding 
requirements of college and university programs since they do not 
rely on the judgments of program oi^icers and administrators; 2) 
budget formulas can reduce open competition among institutions for 
state funds and can assure* each institution of an annual operat- 
ing appropriation; 3) budget formulas provide stat"^ off icials with 
a reasonably understandable basis for determining the financial 
V needs of higher education; and 4) budget formulas provide a balance 
between state contr6l over each item in a budget and total institu-^ 
tional, autonomy in fiscal matters. 

The disadvantages of these formulas for nontraditional pro- 
grams are presented in the next section of this report. It should 
be noted, however, that many of the disadvantages for nontraditional 
programs are disadvantages* for traditional institutions as well. 
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Ways Formulas and Guidelines Rest3^^et ^ - • 

State and federal fund iia^polic^i els restrain nontraditiqnal 
programs in a variety of way^^but most of the problems with funW^ 
.ing formulas and guidelines giq^w out of the assumptions on which 
they are based. The majority are .either based on or derived from 
the course credit hour or the student credit hour as the funda- 
mental unit of fund determination. Nine to fifteen credit ^burs * 
equals a full-time-equivalent student. A certain number of full- 
time-equivalent students or student credit hours determines the^ 
number of full-ti^ne-equivalent faculjty who 'can be supported. Even 
though, -in aost instances, funding is based either on full-time- 
equivalent students or full-time-equivalent faculty, both of which 
utilize the credit hour as the basic unit of fund allocation. 

Enough discussions of the strengths and weaknesses of tl^e 
credit hour as an educational unit of measure h^yetaken place 
in the past five years to' warrant the conxjlusiori thalXJi^student 
credit hour, whilsv, attempting to be standard currency, does not 
in fact mean tbe same' thing from institution to institution, from' 
state tcS state, or from undergraduate to graduate education. Even * 
the amount of time spent by students to earn one unit of credit 
differs as much as nine clock -hours among accredited universities. 
The credit hour is an uhcommon denominator th»*--^as lost much *of 
its mealiing by the devijations that have taken place in its name. 
But in spite of the fau[Its of the credit hour, those who try ta 
base their funding requests .on a unit more closely^ related to - 
learning tend to l-ose their basis for entering the* competition for 
state dollars. 

. f 

The following exanjples ot restrictive policies 'document some 



itional programs face. Each of the rejj 
was outlined by several institutions in 
.the nation. 



of the .problems nontrad 
straints presented here 
different states across 

1. Many nontrad itional curricula, including competency- 
based designs^individualized modules, learning contracts, and 
external degree progranjs,. do not use credit hours. Frequently, pro- 
grams that include cortimunity service or work experiences^ also 
have no credit-hour eqdivalents. In half the states of the ni 
these nontrad itional programs are penalized because the very , 
for determining budget^ is not an integral part of their desij 
1- .^^ programs which *do use credit hours 

student credit hours to get lading 




)ositions necessary to teach in jthe self-paced 
unit of measure has been established iri any 
redit hour. As a consequence, in states with 



Even those , individuali 
cannbt generate enough 
enough of the faculty 
program. But no other 
state to replace ^he c 

funding formulas or guidelines, programs that do' not u^e the 
traditional measure^ ofl achievement adopted by the state -funding 
agency^ often are underfunded and thus denie^a chance to demon- 
strate their full effectiveness. < 



2. 




Some formulas and guidelines forbid money allocated in one 
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category to be used in another. This kind of inflexibility within 
funding guidelines can, in some instances, prevent administrators af 
non traditional programs from using more efficient ways of educating. 
In New York, for example, paraprofessionals cannot be paid on a 
faculty salary line. Thus, the director of the experimental 
colleges at the State University' of New York at Buffalo cannot pay 
undergraduates as peer* teachers out of teaching funds because the 
undergraduates do not ••qualify,** .yet peer teaching was a way to > 
reduce costs, increase the student-faculty ratio, and produce as 
much learning.^ * * ♦ '. 

. \ 3. Nontraditional prpgrams are ^rced into an, extra book- 
keeping system by restrictive credit-hour guidelines.' In addition 
to recording contact hours (or other .faculty workload figures) and 
achievement units assessed from specified learning outcomes, .they 
' must devise a set of credits to report to the funding" agency. * " 
This activity is not illegal, and may not be unethical, in states 
where it is, practiced, but it is confusing and wasteful -to justify 
programs to the state one set of criteria, to keep the admin'- 
istration and faculty informed on another set of criteria, and ^ 
to pr^pare> student transcripts, ori a third set. 

' ' ' 

4*vjj» fjgtst funding formulas* that use. credit hours. do so on 
partial ^rollments . Because, only Vail term figures are used -as 
the basi^6f support, traditional programs stand to benefit since 
. they tyf>icaLly have more students in the first term. * Not so for 
some nontraditional education..- External degi;ee programs espe- 
cially have found that tall produces the smalles^t enrollment and 
thus reduces the money allocated' through formulas" and direct state 
aid. ' ' ' , ' 

5. Using full -time -equivalent students as a basis for-deter- 
mining full-time faculty does not take into account the sp6*cJ4al 

. nature of some nontraditional programs. In the external degree 
^ program at Empire' State College, which enrolls large numbers 

of* part-time students, almost as much faculty time and effort are 
needed to facilitate learning for -a part-time student as for a 
full-time student. Thus, when the part-time equivalents are 
added and used to determine -funds for faculty, not enough dollars 
are generated to handle the real faculty workload. 

6. ..In states with dir.ect grants for private colleges (and' 12 
states now provide such aid for some or all undergraduate programs) 
almost all funds awarded are based on full-time study on iampus. 
These^;restrictions. eliminate external degree p^rograms, innependent 
study, television and correspondence programs, part-time /students, ^ 
and persons in prisons, retirement homes, nursing homes, and other 
situations that curtail travel to a campus. Because no state 

funds are available for ^paxt-time or off -campus study in private 
institutions, these schools are unable to mount many kinds of 
innovative prpgrams. The tuition that wouXd be needed to cover 
the cost would discourage enrollment. Thus, while direct state grants 
benefit full-time, on-campus nontraditional programs, they do little 
xfor less e^Cpensive, more accessible kinds of innovations and tend to 
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educationally disenfranchise large groups of home- or prison- 
bound learners. 

Even in public colleges, $ome state formulas and guidelines re- ■ 
quire on-campus full-time study.* Arkansas, California, and Illinois, 
for example, have this requirement, although it has been contested 
in Illinois in recent months. Such' fiscal control inhibits learn- 
ing flexibility and the development of less expensive programs which 
may very well produce equal learning without large capital. 

;,mnna State foHHulas and direct aid provisions differentiate 

among levels of study within colleges and universities In 13 
states, the first two years of undergraduate study ai^ '-supported . 
at a set rate based on large lectures and high student -facfuity ^ 
InH r'.: ^^^"^ is increased for the last two undergraduate years 
Nonrr,; ^^'^ increased for work at the master's and <ioc^or's level. 
NontEaditional general exudation programs qx other non-degree 
programs do not always have a'high student-faculty 'ratio in the 
^arltl r.^ ^T""^ °^ f*'"'^^- Consequently, many nontr^ditional pro- 
flTf.^ - P^f^^^^y generate sufficient credit hojirs to support 
the faculty needed to teach the curriculum they offer. N 

In excitJn^^.^rr University in Ohio, for example, provides 

tndWidLT " """""^ education program th^t features 

raJio Alr f' °" a student-faculty 

d?viduaUzed°nf '''' '""^'"^ ^° t^he In- 

grli fwif^J ^^""^ ^5 "^^^^ «^he traditional pro- 

at'es O^'he' ^^y could teach f/3 more student 

fonn^la Zl l^''^^'' cannot,, because of the state 

ge^at^d in . '""^'^ ^^^^".^ hours 

pensive lonlL J"^'^^'' P^°S^^ ^ 1^^^ 

wScTn;e.,™2^^T'^^' °*^her states, formulas 

most cost^f '"'''^^^ °^ instruction may not be the 

most cost effective or educationally sound in-the long run. 

allf Lve'grS'JiJ^ri'f'''"'''""' operating regionally 
Rrantrf^T- !^ difficulty getting direct state aid or even st 

S e^g onafeS^^^f^ "^^^^"^> °^ - "^^icj 

illustration Tt^ ^E^^ ""'^'^ located. Perhaps the best 
Walls w^.vJ P''"^^^" " ♦^h^ Antioch University Without 

nSund resider'\' '^"^ '^^'^""^ P"^"'"^ internationally. 
reSve sta e tuitio^ ^"f^^^^^ "^^^^^nd Antioch center cannot 
■tively based o^t.ldTf?"" ' P"^^^ administra- ' 

off annT-;::; J'^*^^ ^^^^^^^ they study part-t line or 

•states andln Xri^stl?'^-''^' °' P"^^^^^ °t^her 

that cut across stati hf""'- P"^'^^^ penalized 

areas at reduced co^t. '"'"' '° ^"^"^^"^ specialized 

reauced costs or no cost to those states. 

formul'ls Sterreducl^thK''" ''''' °" ^^^^^^e charges, 

crease nor Lro-base"d bl'et^n''^'"^ '^"""^^ percentage in- 

efficiency crit^rff t have any co^t effectiveness or 

lency criteria built into them in most states. The irony is ^ 
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that colleges^ which try to hold costs down are discouraged". from 
doing so by both state and' federal formulas. .Berea College in 
Kentucky, for example, traditionally has charged no tuition and a 
very low room and board fee for fetudents of limited economic 
means from the Appalachian regidfi.- Each student works' 10 hours 
a week' in lieu of paying tuition at Berea College,' But, since 
. state and federal aid to students is based on tuition and room and 
board .charges, those students at Berea who would -qualify for 
full aid at another institution get almost no assistance ^d the 
college must continue to raise hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from private sources tc?^maihtain the low tuition and self help 
program. State and 'federal programs, designed to support such 
efforts, appear to be discouraging them in this case. 

10. All of the problems with funding are not limited to 
state formulas and guidelines. ' A^t least three serious problems 
have surfaced as a result of restrictive poficies related to 
federal fundihg. Currently, the most widely discussed restric- 
tion has" to do with the policies put foi;th in the Federal Register 
late in 1974 and 'again in 1975 prohibiting veterans benefit^ for 
independent study and other off-campus external degree programs. ' 
Understandably, some recent unethical" activity has embarrassed 
a number of institutions.^a^-well as the Veterans Administration," 
but to restrict veterans benefits for those who choose to partici- 
pate in Empire State^^ Minnesota Metropolitan, Community College of 
Vermont, and other recognized external degree programs, or for 
veterans who choose independent study activities or individualized 
modular programs off-campus in more traditional institutions, is to 
throw out the baby with the bath water. 

A number of institutions, including the University of Kentucky, 
also mentioned a problem with federal funding guidelines for work- 
$tudy. Th^se guidel^ines placed far too many restrictions on non- 
traditional leamets.. Work-study guidelines require students to be 
full time and many nontraditional prograjns are designed to accom- 
modate the part-time learner who needs to work. Students who have 
to work and ^tudy at the same time' could not easily earn enough 
money from work-study to remain in some nontraditional programs 
even if they were eligible for part-time study. Where the costs 
are passed on to the students -in private colleges, part-time 
students cannot put together a large enough financial aid package 
to support themselves due to so many ineligibilities. -Since some 
students cannof^ afford to go full time, they are eliminated from 
many good nontraditional learning opportunities. In a real sense, 
work-study disqualifies the poor older adult from many opportunities 
designed especially to facilitate his Economic and educational 
development I 

Finally, some institutions have had difficulty with the Depart- 
ment of Labor which has not clearly defined' the minimum wage for 
persons^'who are both stuclents and workers. Individuals who go to 
college part time and work part "time at the college may not be 
eligible' for the full minimum wage. Until this problem is clarified. 
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institutions will not know what to pay employees who also study 
or students who also work. 

Before the proposed solutions to these problems are^squssed, 
it is important to note briefly what states have been doing to en-, 
courage and support nontraditional programs. In some states, 
usually those without funding formulas or guidelines, the very 
impetus for developing nontraditionajl programs has been at the 
state level, either in the legislature or state education offices. 
Some state agencie^have all but bribed colleges and universities 
_to develop programs that offer alternative educational avenues to 
the residents of the state. Iowa and Vermont are two good examples 
and several others could be cited. Unfortunately, all states ^re 
not equally open to nontraditional education. 

Possible Solutions 



A number of partial or full remedies to these funding re- 
straints on time- and place-free, innovative educatl,onal programs 
have been proposed by administrators who have. experienced the 
problems as well as by interested external parties. Althou^gh the 
problems tend to be shared by many programs, no single solution is 
iiKeiy. Some of the solutions proposed by institutions fit par- 
ticular situations and would not necessarily be useful in all 
states. Others have not beeiTtried by any institution, and still 
?h?rn?^^^"'^ °" cooperation from state officials or legislatures. 
The following list begins with partial, less appropriate solutions 
and concludes with recommendations for more far reaching and 
potentially effective measures. 

^. Massing th e costs on to the students is a course of 
ex^in?. ^ °f colleges-in New York and Michigan, for 

Sate r;;i"?r " '° of Grand Galley 

State College prepares and sells curriculum materials to students 
to help pay extra- faculty and resource persons. This method of 
raising funds is possible because the students cannot function 
m College IV without curriculum' materials sold to them by the • 
institution. • 

their^tiJtfnn entrepreneurial leadership simply raise 

Der'hourLv^ H°'' nontraditional programs. Charges a^s high as $60 
'eLS^ize \h!t P""''^ institutions, which ' 

recognize that such fees virtually eliminate students from.their 
programs and m effect dictate an early demise. 

money has paid sta rt-up costs for a number of pro- 
|Eag m recenc years. Private foundations, corporations, and 

SDace^fr'n"'"' '''''' ^''^''^^^ """"^ ^° innovative, time- and 

space-free programs m the past five^yearsT The Yellow Pages of 
Undergraduate Innovations documents tL large nu mber of proferams 
born through. private philanthrophy or public grants. Ihe presently 

giving and brought about a significant increase .in requests, according 

... \ ' , 16 ' 
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to a number of foundation executives. This situation means that non- 
traditional programs must compete even more fiercely for their 
continuation. When existence depends on the largesse of the federal 
government or private philanthrophy, unproven programs are not likely 
to survive long without other forms of support. 

3. More a strategy than a solution to the problems of re- 
strictive funding formulas, several institutions indicated that 
they plan to institute a program of political pressure on state 
legislators and f ederal congressmen in order to bring about some 
change in state and federal funding ^ses. Political lobbying is 
a dangerous enterprise fot tax-exempt educational institutions. 
Nevertheless, public and private colleges and their supporting 
councils do apply political pressure as a means of securing fund- 
ing or/changing budget procedures to make funding more favorable 
withiiT a state. 

if'' * 

/a. ^Some have recommended that thQ most appropriate solution 
to state and federal func^ng restrictions is to do away with the 
formulas and guidelines entirely and let every college and univer- 
sity program be judged on its own merit. At least eight states 
that once had formulas have terminated them, although there is no 
evidence that dropping funding formulas, was in any way based on a 
desire to improve allocations for nontraditional programs. Never- 
theless, nontradibional programs may indeed benefit if they have ' 
strong advocates in the right courts. On the otjier hand, they 
may be eliminated altogether. In many' states that never had 
funding guidelines, colleges and universities are single lines in 
antannual or biannual state budgei, able to develop whatever 
innovative .programs institutional forces will sanction and legis- 
lators will fund. 

• 

5, A large number of respondents to the survey indicated that 
good will has effectively substituted for technical solutions to 
problems presented by state funding formulas. Some program directors 
reported that both institutional and statewide administrative 
interpretation of otherwise inflexible guidelines was enough to over- 
come most problems that might bef encountered. ' Sometimes, nontra- 
ditional programs that have experienced particular difficulty with 
state guidelines have not had strong support from the central ad- 
ministrations of their institutions. Some nontraditional programs, 
for example, have virtually no problem with funding formulas where- 
as others in the same state have tremendous difficulty.- 

A vivid illustration of the lack of administrative good will ' 
v/as provided by two respcHises to the quest iontiaire from a state 
university. accident, one questionnaire was sent to the presi- 
dent's office and another to the program director of th(B univer- 
sity's experimental college. AcQpjrding to the program director, 
"if our nontraditional program ^were not, included in the general 
fund other departments woulcf before successful because they would 
not have to compete with us.*' Such a situation, he said, "give^ 
rise to intrainstitutional suspicion and the administration does 
not give us much support in these instances." That response turns 

17 
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out to be an understatement since the special assistant to the 
president returned a blank questionnaire stating that the univer- 
sity offers no nontra'tiitional programs. There is no substitute for 
trust and good will in the' educational enterprise. 

^' Arbitrari ly assigning credit hours to everything done in 
time- and place-free programs is another solution. Such actio'n is, ' V 
of course, a conceptual contradiction and results in extra book- 
keeping for the institution and occasionally for the students. In 
competency-based programs with credit hour systems, for example, ' 
students may he certified competent but still not qualify for gradu- 
ation- because they have not . accumulated a sufficient number of 
credits—a predicament that is understandably confusing to the ' 
students and the institutions. Double bo6kkeeping has other 
artificial ramifications in that the registrar must keep two sets 
Of records, repprting in credit hours to the-gtate and in compe- 
tencies or other learning outcome terms on a student's transcripts 
The arbitrary assignment of credit hours will not work in every 
situation; nor 15 it necessarily appropriate, though it has become 
the solution of^aeast resistance in many instances. 

Giving Ixmp sum of mo ney based on full-time -equivalent 
students or taculty in a p rngr-.m vc . ^. y ^r-r-n-inc thr Rr-- 
ibUity m states like New York, where the guidelines currently 
IIT.I J' sP^"d^"g in any category except the one for which the 
3 assigned. This partial -solution, already available in 

some states, offers the chance to demonstrate cost effectiveness. 
hou^lrJZ-^'^^^^'. ^"""^^ generated- through student credit- 

other w^u'?? ^^'^/^^"l^^y used for paraprofessionals and 
other less well-credentialled individuals who provide certain 

Sta^^fh!^^°""!!i'''' "'^^ considerably less, 

continue '""^^"^ ^ 'neans, 

are ™^^h 1 °*^her states should follow. Line budgets 

Sir A ^PP^oP'^^ate for traditional and nontraditional pro^ 
S*.T-1^""'-^ ^'""^ °^ "^""^^^ bookkeepinFTs necessary since ^ 
Is with Lh>'''''? °" ^""'^ ^P^"*^ °" ^"°^her. Thj^practice, 

^us^^but off!^ ^/''k?^^'' ^^^^^ wast^/anS con- 

fusion but offers flexibility and is potentially cost effective. 

L..J.^....?^''^^°^'"^ baselinp data particularly suited to n oh- ' ' 
Sr3rTH5#3E^ a more hopeful and appropriate solution than 
i. or cnose mentioned earlier. Since most states with formula.; •. 

trad'^tlSa^t TV '"^"'^^^ °^ previous-year basis'f oS^ de^^ining ' 

kLd orba eUnf nfoZt^'^'r^' ^'^^^^^^ ^° develop' the sSe> 

r,Jt.« Daseime information about their costs if thev are to mm- 

T^^l^n^'ofl T'' '^''^''^ universi?Xs\"n^:t\°:iy 
n^o^^L Will Of funding agencies or the assumed worth of their ^ 
tlirTu^lT"".-:^ legislators and state administrator tfb J ve 
e^ist TfT H°"?' P"^''^"' ^"PP°^*^ si'^Ply because they 

s^Jpo^ted IZ: P^^^^-f"^ P^og^ams are to^feonti^e to be 
supported, they must develop within three years after iniriaM^,, 

oUa^: TZ^'Z -e^ea;.inrfor";-he": m° " .- 

oiiars spent for traditional programs, or the same level of learning 
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for fewer dollars. ' , 

< ; 

Far too many nontraditional programs have complained abdut the 
lack of full support without making any effort to justify their, 
existence. All programs are not effective, and some certaini],y do 
not^eserve to^continue. Although many analyses are underway, * ^ 

some supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Post Seconaary ^ 
Education, no sound basis for demonstrating cost effectiveness has 
been developed yet that could be presented to state funding ^ 
agencies or boards of regents to justify the continued *existe nee 
of nontraditional programs. 

9- Developing a new formula based on a concept entirely different 
from credit hours constitutes a very hopeful alternative to tjradi^ 
tional funding formulas or guidelines. Robert T9ft of College ivi \ 
Grand V.alley State, recommends - developing a funding ba^e determined 
by the amount of learning added to students by the program of in- * 
struction. Thus, value-added achievement rates could become the 
basis for determining how much money an institution receives for 
educational programs. Such a concept of accountability, based on a 
direct assessment of the amount of learning acquired rather than on t 
a proxy measure such as the student credit hour,- is a revolu- 
tionary concept. But the value-added approach is not likely to \ 
catch on quickly because of the tremendous threat it poses to those \ 
traditional programs that do not know how much they have added to 
the learning of their students nor how best to acquire the informa- 
tion if they wanted it/ \ * 

^nother possible basis for a formula for funding, developed by 
Harold Hodgkinson and me Onder a grant from the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education, is the Faculty Professional Task 
Inventory. " This instrument lists-^'all the professional behaviors in 
which faculty engage as part of their workload. Each task on the 
inventory ia weighted and the number of 'times a faculty member 
performs the task is multiplied by the weight for that task to. 
determine the total Professional Service Units for a faculty member 
for a term or for a year. A faculty member *s load can be described \^ 
more completely by Professional Service Units than by student credit 
hours since the units portray (separate from what students do) the 
total work of faculty. A teacher^ Professional Service Units can 
be divided into his or her salary and the cost of each task per- 
form^, or any task performed by all members of the faculty, ,can be 
calculated. This method could provide a new cost base for non- 
traditional programs. 

< 

10. Program budgeting, for the few states that engage in, it, 
has not presented any major problems for nontraditiqnal programs. 
While this method was not proposed as a solution by any of the 
institutions surveyed/ program budgeting seeing to be an appropriate 
way QUt of the formula dilemma . Program budgeting does not interfere 
with any particular kind of educational program but 'allows e'ach to 
justify its existence and set its priorities through a budget that 
describes the money necessary to ,carry out each level of activities. 
Developing program budgeting for large state universities would be 
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extremely complicated And consequently will not easily catch on as 
a solution to„the problems of .nontraditional programs in such insti- 
tutions. It could, of course, be combined with oth^ systems of 
fund allocation or be used exclusively as. a basis for justifying 
innovative programs. 

' 11. Perhaps the most far ''reaching possibility for ^vi-gg 

funding restrictions comes from Norway. That country has developed 
the equivalent of a couyfeiKfer innovation which can supercede 
any and a ll traditional funding guidelines for educational programs . 
Using its own criteria, specially developed for legislative purposes, 
the council establishes the merits of innovative programs that 
do not fit traditional ways of budgeting for education. This 0t 
council, recently described by Norwegian -educators visiting in the 
United States, seems to offer each state an ombudsmanXike poten- 
tial for solving the funding problems of nontraditional programs. 

12. - Of all suggestions received from the institutions surveyed, 
the largest number centered oq. changing the formulas or guide- 
lines themselves. Several different ideas were present/ed in re- 
sponse to the way certain states developed their formulas or 

^""^ °^ ^"^^^^ ""^y broadly adopted vhile others 
apply to the specific situat,i6ns out of which they arose. 

suggestion is to feu-IW an override into the -formula system 
or every state. This finds support in Frank Gross's' recent study 
of funding formulas in 25 states. Gross recommends that "pro- 

luoZr^H r'^\'" ^^""^ additional requests 

coufd bf ? tive and subjective data."^ Such an override 

tern ..^nnorr ! "''^"'^ " ""^^^'^"^ ^^^^ ^ov long 

allocated ' ^^'^ ^^n^^ ^oulAe 

the cost of H.f ""'"^' development, implementation, and 

nne cost of determining the base line data. 

devetoom^t P?"'''''''^ " '° " percentage for program 

is sJmn.f ^ "'"^"'^ °^ fund.ing- formulas . This suggestion 

deve'jL't S?mir'"'''i'"' ^^^"^''^ '^^^^"^^ p'°B-- 
overriSe S.; ^^'"^^^l^^F^^ult.g are also accomplished as in the 

No DuMic H °" instead of through a flat amount. 

No public discussion of formulas has ever considered new programs 
as a legitimate formula category. Neither John Mil le?! Franc" 

w^rthe^^oblels'l f "^i'^^' ^^^^ concemed'thSeWes 
the need for J cat ^0^^ ^- guidelines has mentioned « 

considerinrtL n ^""^ °J innovative program development. Yet, 
annuaJly in oubur^'n"™ ' °' innovative programs introduced 
centaie n^ o^^^ t""^ ^''^''^^^ education, the addition of a per- 
centage of either the base factor or the flat ainonnt T« . I ! 
formula for the dpvoi^^m-, - 7. amourit to a funding 

appropriate. ^^^^^°P'"^"t o^ nontraditional programs seems 

A third recommendation for changing formulas is to establish 
^Ibid, p. vi. 
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a full-time-equivalent student base factor, if not' already estab- 
lished, and add a special rate for nontraditional programs. Byt 
such a device, if ^ base factor of $1,200 per student was allocated, 
depending upon the level of vthe program, an additional ten or 
twenty percent rate of that base would be added for start-up costs 
of innovative programs, , * 



Likewise, the base factor p^er full-time-equivalent student 
could be changed by allocating an ^expanded flat amount per full- 
time student in a new formula category for nontraditional pro- 
grams; The flat amount in traditional programs might be $1,200 
for the first two yearfe of undergraduate study and $1,500 in non^ 
traditional - pi/ograms'. But this i^uggest ion, by assuming that 
innovative programs are always more expensive than traditional 
ones, is poof justification .for their continuation. 

A fifth alternative would use a zero-base traditional cost 
standard and add an increment for nontraditional programs. In all 
states with formulas, either base factor, zero-base factor, or ' 
full-time-equivalent student flat allocation or percentage allo- 
cation is used to determine funding. Each could easily be com- 
bined with an increment for nontraditional programs. 

Another approach is to use a student-faculty contact-hour 
ratio instead of a credit-hour ratio for determining instructional 
. costs, and then add a percentage for planning, development, im- 
plementation, and departmental expenses in addition to faculty 
salaries. Many formulas incorporate some kind of student-faculty 
ratio in their design. As pointed out earlier ,i this ratio is 
ordinarily based on the student credit hour but could just as 
well be based on the contact hour which, in modular programs and 
other individualized activities, would be a more meaningful mea^ 
sure of faculty effort. Empire State College in New York, for 
example, uses contact hours and designates one cojatract month of 
study as equivalent ^to four credit hours in a traditional system. 

Another formula modification suggested is to establish a dif- 
ferent balance in t^e formula ratio for nontraditional 'programs . 
In New York, for example, the traditional ratio is one full-time- 
equivalent faculty for every 24 full-time-equivalent undergrad- 
uates. Empire State originally was placed oh a one-to-thirty 
ratio, which actually reduced the amountf of money available for 
developing programs. This recommendation moves in the opposite 
direction, urging a lower faculty-student ratio for nontraditional 
programs during start-up and until they can justify their exis- " 
tence in a cost-effective manner. 

13. The solution to problems of aidvtestriction to colleges 
for part-time or off -campus students is' to change the regulation. 
Since 'these restrictions were imposed by states andvthe ■ Vetferans 
Administration to overcome misuses of state and federal funds, any 
change in the regulations must continue safeguards against abuses. 
Requiring regional accreditation for part-time or off-campus pro- 
grams would still penalize some students and programs but considerably 
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fewer than are now disenfranchised. Or, in lieu of accredita- 
tion' innovative programs desiring state aid or VA benefit eligibil- 
ity could be required to meet specially developed criteria similar 
in concept but not content to accreditation -standards . The s£dte 
or federal government could then validate and certify programs for 
eligibility. Such criteria could and should be developed to keep 
from .stifling some of the most promising cost-effective ways of 
delivering postsecondary education. 

•While by far the largest number of respondents to the survey ' 
indicated that the best way to fund nontraditional programs is to 
change the formulas, guidelines, and regulations in the states, 
they also were quick to point out that cha;ige of that magnitude 
ordina,rily occurs only when the budget structure becomes intoler- 
able to administrators of traditional collegiate programs. Non- 
traditional programs usually have to derive their benefits in- 
directly from the actions of the traditional program officers. 
Respondents also noted that the frequently limited bureaucratic 
skills of persons who generate nontraditional programs place them 
at a political disadvantage within their institutions. They may 
be at the top of the pedagogical order but at the bottom of the 
pecki,ng order. ^Although changing budget formulas seems to be a> 
good solution, nontraditional program directors themselves' are not 
likely to be in a position to effect that change. 'They must 
rely on institutional administrators, state budget officers, and 
state direct(Jts.of higher education to comprehend the^problems and 
seek the solutibns\ 

) .- - . .. 

Problejns'of Approval 

Funding. formulas are not the only state restrictions non- 
traditional programs have felt. Problems of approval have been 
much more widespread than funding probleilis arid are considerably 
more devastating since licensing establishes funding eligibility 
and student enrollments. Faculty workload -definitions and 
bureaucratic violations of state law compound- the problem of ^ 
getting recognition for innovative postsecondary education.^ ^ 

In one form or another state program approval has curtailed 
more nontraditional education than any other single regulation. The 
problem manifests itself in a number of ways, none consciously or 
maliciously aimed at nontraditional education. Many state edu- 
cation departments define requirements for degrees granted within 
their state in courses or hours to be completed. Such a prac- 
tice rules out time-shortened and time-free degree programs as 
well as competency-based programs in which students write their 
own curriculum or use prior learning without acquiring credit for 
It. In Illinois, for example, stutlents. iij time-free programs 



^The issue of approval is treated here only briefly. For a 
more complete _ assessment, see Richard Granafs study for the 
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, spmetimes complete a Masters* degree before reaching 120 hours and 
teacher certification. 

Using courses to define, programs eliminates the use of cqftipe- 
V tent professionals to help a student tailor a program to a chpsen 
career or set competencies, separate from required- courses . 1^6n- 
traditional engineering, secretarial, and accounting programs 
were cited by various institutions ^as being confined to one exper- 
ience track. ' . , ' . . 

' ^ Requiring students to have '24 to 30 credits in residence is 

a very confining state policy for external degree programs. In 
fact, nearly all full-time, on-campus requirements adversely 
affect non traditional education,^ . ■ 

In some states it is quite difficult to get a license to 
offer a^'less traditional subject like filmmaking, and in, many states 
nontraditional subjects in secondary teacher education jCahr^ot get 
approved bepause th^y do -not meet preset criteria. Even' guidance 
and counseling has been rejected. In other states, even though 
all criteria are met, nontraditional programs seem to be denied 
approval because of the .extreme conservativism of state nursing 
/ boards, public accounting boards, and education departments. 

\ 

On the other hand, programs in some states have almost no 
• • trouble getting approval. Boards in these states are eager for 

innovative programs to develop and give very strong support and ,en- 
couragement. That 17 state education departments have urged 
competency curricula for teacher education partially reflects this 
support, although nontraditional competency programs of teacher 
education cannot get approval in some states that have mar^dated it. 
Generally the supportive states have no funding guidelines for 
higher education programs and have^fo generate interest in! expand- 
ing pedagogical horizons. 

Some other approval rules interfere with external degree pro- 
grams in states with very specific criteria. In a few states, for 
example, programs without "proper'^ libraries cannot be licensed. In 
others private colleges or extensions cannot get contracts to serve 
students in that state (and thus receive student qr direct aid) 
unless they affiliate with a public institution. ' Although these 
restrictive technicalities are rare, bureaucratic jealousy and 
territorial protection are not.^ Responsible program officers have 
reported an alarming number of overt or covert violations of state 
. '^"^ laws by state administrators who, for personal or territorial rea- 

sons, wanted to keep new programs "out." Granat's study fully docu- 
ments this- problem. ' » 

State approval has not been the only^other problem for non- 
traditional programs'. Definition of faculty frequently has limited 
the personnel available to teach effectively in innovative programs. 
Some states, for example, have overload limits and minimum con- 
tact hours which sharply curtail distributions of faculty time in 
/ other kinds of teaching activity^ In other situations state guide- 
lines give no "credit" for certain faculty tasks ^ If the full-time 
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■• equivalence is based on .teaching 12 hours, for example, and faculty 
in an external degree program teach six hours and help 50 students- 
write , learning contracts they are still counted only as half time. 
Such si^stems discourage hard work and the desire or ability to inno- 
vate. 

/In recent months labor unions representing faculty have also 
begun to -impinge upon nontraditional programming. In states with 
faculty bargaining units, all faculty are represented and re- 
quired to function within negotiated contracts. These agreements 
are based on "normal" behavior .at traditional universities but 
ter>d to have an adverse effect on nontraditional faculty roles 
in much the same way that state approval policies have affected 
workload. 

^r.rt•^"^T e"^«^est evidence of state restrictions on non- 
traditional education is the total lack of programs in law, medi- 
cine, and certain other professional disciplines. Programs are 

no^ HTfTT"\''' ''"^ '''''' because neither the'projr^^ 
nor the students who participated would be licensed. Even if 
programs were approved, students could not transfer. Because 
such programs are never tried, state officials and educat^ffs * 
W n? "^'^ squelching them. Nevertheless, time- 

and place-free programs have developed in every field. that has 
been^open, and the void of programs in certai^areas speaks for 

Those programs such as Antioch's University Without Walls 
and Nova University, which function in many states at tSe sami 
time, have approval problems compounded. Fred Nelson, aL 'sfra- 

u^'ers v'^s^if °' ' ^^^^^ grad^^te 

university, said recently; 

, The greatest single, barrier to theNievelopment of 
any national educational program, whether graduate, pro- 
fessional or even undergraduate, is state-by-state dif- 

bv star! V "^li^i-- of state- 

by-state licensing requirements. 

modiffrS'r i"^*^i«^"tions have been forced to ftle suit or to 
states. radically in order ^o operate in certain 

As with funding problems, the most difficult federal agency ' 
^itteTstaLl:n:r"' Administration. Competency evaluationHn'd 
written statements in lieu of grades have not been accepted by the 
VA, causing veterans to retreat to safer programs with tradi- 
tional grades. Over 40 institutions ^mentioned diff cqlt^es of 
l^^ r H^^T.'^''^ "''^ ^.oliai^s^or interpretations ^f policies 
prL^Lfir for?-''' °' eliminating veterans from the 

programs or forcing compromises in program design. 

Thus, state and federal- policies do affect the kind of programs 
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that can be developed, when and where they can function, who may 
attend, when and for how long. No one can say that restrictions 
should be eliminated altogether from higher education but neither 
should they be administered absolutely and arbitrarily alike for 
all programs without more serious consideration of the pric^^of 
consistency. Flexible 'policies evenly administered could include 
most existing nontraditional programs, helping them become more ^ 
effective alternatives to the traditional forms of postsecondary 
education. 

Conclusions ' . - , 

Clearly state formulas and guidelines and some federal fund- 
ing policies are too restrictive and inflexible to allow non- 
traditional *>prograjns to function effectively. The formulas or 
guidelines currently used by 33 states offer no incentivejfeo be 
cost effective since the basis for budgeting is last year's or 
this year's actual costs. Some formulas, designed to improve 
accountability, to increase fairness in programming, "and to pro- 
vide resources for the most effective programs within '^a state, 
have become a mechanism for defeating those very aims. Thus, the 
irony of budget formulas is that they mayj/ork against the pur- 
poses they were designed to serve. Thiscontradiction results 
when formulas fail to be* flexible enough to take int>6 account th^ 
developmental costs of nontraditional programs when they fail 
to require that innovative as well as traditional programs be 
based on more cost-effective concepts than last year's expenditures, 
and when colleges that do not pass their cost's along^ to students. S , 
are financially penalized because support is based on those 
charges. 

While innovative time- and place-free programs must be cost 
effective to compete 'in the marketplace of higher educ^^tion, 
they, must also be given sufficient funding to develop the skills, 
assessment: instruments, teaching-learning techniques, and admin- 
istrative strategies necessary to reduce costs or increase learn- 
ing achievenfent . Start-up costs, operating parallel nontraditional 
and traditional programs, and research, much of which still must ' 
be trial an<i error on new ways of delivering education, are all 
expensive. If budgeting formulas and guidelines cannot provide 
for these initial costs by some legitimate means, then the possi- 
tjility of developing meaningful alternatives to traditional educa- 
tional structures are greatly diminished. 

Those states that design budget formulas and guidelines 
are justifiably concen?ied about being accountable to their peopled, 
but by failing to build in provisions that allow developing pro- 
grams the years and support they need in order to justify themselves 
on any cost effective basis, states hamper their own long-term 
educational efficilency and lock themselves into the continually 
inflating costs of traditional program^. By supporting the develop- 
ment of sound educational alternatives which someday, hopefully, 
will prove to be considerably less expensive and more effective. 
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governments can be more accountable to the pec^le of this nation 
than they have in th^ past. * Only by a concerted action of educa- 
tors, administrators, J state budget officers, legislative committees, 
federal program officers,, and^ chief higher educational officers in 
every state can some Ipatisf actory solutions to restrictive state and 
federal funding guidelines for nontraditional .programs be. established. 
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